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press, which demanded a dictated peace at the capital.
Dalhousie, however, decided that the only prudent course was
to annex the province of Pegu by advancing to a line somewhere
north of Prome. An advance to the capital would be useless
unless the annexation of the whole country were contemplated,
and this was out of the question on both military and economic
grounds. On the other hand the acquisition of the old kingdom
of Pegu, linking up Arakan and Tenasserim, would, he thought,
strengthen the British position in Burma and reduce the Court
of Ava to impotence.
This proposal was conveyed to the Home Government in a
brilliantly reasoned minute, which secured its assent, subject to
the Court of Ava being forced to acknowledge the annexation
in a treaty. When, in November, the reply arrived, Prome had
just been taken, and the main Burmese army under the incom-
petent son of the great Bandula defeated after a mere token
resistance. Dalhousie refused to tie up his plans to a treaty. He
did not believe that a king of Burma would ever again consent
to one, unless forced to by a inarch on his capital; and he had
already ruled that out. He informed the Home Government that
he would go ahead with the systematic occupation of the pro-
vince, and as soon as that was complete, would announce its
annexation by proclamation. Accordingly on 20 December,
1852, the proclamation was read with due ceremony at Ran-
goon, and the British province of Pegu came into being with
Major Arthur Purves Phayre as its first Commissioner.
The British advance to Prome had precipitated a revolution
in Amarapoora. The Mindon Prince, half-brother to the King,
and leader of a party which had been opposed to the war from
the start, fled in December from the capital and civil war began.
In the following February the Wungyis of the Hlutdaw,
wearied with Pagan Min's incompetence, deposed him and
invited Mindon to become king. The new king, a sincere
Buddhist who hated bloodshed, and a patriot with a high sense
of public duty, signalized his accession by releasing all the
Europeans imprisoned at the capital, and sending two of them,
the Italian priests, Father Domingo Tarolly and Father Abbona,
to meet the British Commander-in-Chief and inform him that
Envoys would be sent as soon as possible to discuss peace.